THE  FOUR  GEORGES
clearness and ability. His style was singularly acute,
bold, sarcastic, and personal."1
The same authority goes on to relate that when Pitt was
asked, "If we lose you, where could we find a successor?"
he at once replied, "Perceval". However that may be,
the young man's rise was rapid, for he was Attorney-
General in Pitt's second administration, and Chancellor
of the Exchequer under Portland. He incurred the dis-
like of Canning and the bitter hatred of Napier, who wrote
of his death, "That horrible crime was politically no mis-
fortune to England or the Peninsula."2 On May nth,
1812, Perceval was assassinated by one John Bellingham
as he was entering the lobby of the House of Commons.
It subsequently transpired that the murderer hardly knew
his victim even by sight, for the motive which prompted
the crime was a grievance against the administration,
Bellingham being a bankrupt merchant who believed the
ministry responsible for his misfortunes.
After a good deal of somewhat unedifying intrigue the
Earl of Liverpool succeeded Perceval, and remained
Prime Minister until 1827. He had the misfortune to
incur the contempt of Disraeli, who christened him the
"Arch-Mediocrity", and thus described the unfortunate
statesman.
"The Arch-Mediocrity had himself some glimmering
traditions of political science. He was sprung from a
laborious stock, had received some training, and though
not a statesman, might be classed among those whom
the Lord Keeper Williams used to call 'statemongers*.
In a subordinate position his meagre diligence and his
frigid method might not have been without value; but
1 Quoted by Rose, J. H.: The Life of William Pitt, Vol. II, p. 466.
3 History of tbe War in the Peninsula, Vol. IV, p. 155.
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